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ORIGINAL TALES. 


‘* To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


Charles and Angelina. 
OR 











THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. 
(Concluded.) 

Ife had long since perceived, and known, 
that Angelina loved Elmore, and he determin- 
ed this evening, to question her concerning 
him; and Angelina with tearful eyes, and 
deeply blushing, owned to him, that she did 
indeed love him, dearly love him—and added. 
that from his former conduct, she had reason 
to believe he also loved her. Melincourt pro- 
posed, as her health was visibly declining, that 
they should pay a visit to New-York, as change 
of air and scene, might be of service to her; 


Angelina acquiesced. The next morning they, ny. end 
lat his death I left New-York, for Philadeiphia, 


departed; and after an agreeable ride, towards 
evening, they stopped at a hotel about thirty 
miles trom New-York, intending to finish their 


~ What—how?’—returned “ Angeiina are you 
the mother of Charles klmore? you my aunt, 
and he my cousin 7” “ Yes, my dear,” replied 
she, “ but I did not know that you were ac- 
'quainted,” and again embracing her, she said ; 
“ come Melincourt, | am too impatient to 
know all that has happened since our youth ;” 
ond after seating themselves, Melincourt com- 
menced :—= 

** Amelia I will now recount my unfortunate 
adventures to you; but, as | have never men- 
tioned to Angelina, any thing concerning my- 
self, I will begin with my acquaintance in your 
family.—Dear girl” said he, and kissing heras 
he spoke, * she has been taught to believe 
herself nought but a villager ; yet,as you know, 
Amelia my family was one of the most respect- 
able in New-York ; at the age of nineteen, I 
had the misfortune to lose my parents, and as 
your father and my own were intimate fiiends, 


where I became an inmate of your fami y; by 
your father, I was treated as a son, and by you, 





journey the nextday. Notlong after they had | and yeur beautiful sister, my ever beloved 
alighted, an elegant travelling vehicle drove| Wife, as a brother. Being placed with two 
up to the door, and out came only a lady, of! such beautitul girls, it Was next to impossible 
about thirty-five years of age, with a female | for me to command my feelings 5 YOU, Amelia 
servant; asthe lady entered the apartment) Were ever guy, talkative, and full of humour > 
where were Melincourt and his daughter, what| but my Angelma, was of a more timid dispo- 
was the latter’s surprise, to perceive they were | sition, and silent in society but in the family 
acquainted ; * Amelia’’—* Melincourt”?— | circle,cheerful,amiable and obliging—in short, 
burst from the lips of both, as she entered ;| she was all that woman could wrth Soe Mel- 
when, after having both expressed their aston- | incourt wiped away the tears which rad chased 
ishment and delight at seeing each other,|one another down his cheeks, and continued ; } 
Melincourt led her toa seat, and exclaimed—|* your father pe! ceived my affection for Ange- 
“Oh! how happy 1 am Amelia, to agrain | lina, and I had the satisfaction of hearing, that 
behold you, whom I have not seen for nearly |if 1 continued the same in conduct and as wor- 
eighteen years ; but how happens it that you| thy of her, when I became of age, that I might 
are here, when I thought you were still resi-|claim her fair hand in marriage. Never shall 
ding in England?” « My dear Melincourt,’’| [ forget the sweet smile with which I was 
returned she, * it gives me no less pleasure to! greeted, after this joyful news; thus matters 
see you thus looking so well, after so long an | continued, whilst the gallant young English- 
interval; but many things have happened since | man, E:imore solicited your hand, also in mar- 
we parted ; and you, are you not ashamed to! riage, and obtained your father’s consent ; and 
have buried yourself in some obscure place,|I flauuered myseif that the same day w ould sec 
where your friends could not find you out, nor us all united; but your father thought it ad- 
even had reason to suppose you were living ?’’| visable, that I should trav el, and see something 
* Ah! Amelia” he replied * can you blaine | of the wold before my marriage, and it Was 
me, who have’—but, interrupted she, “ who| decided, that t should go with you to England, 
is this lovely girl?” as Angelina, who had| where you were going to Visit your husband’s 
gazed on in silence, now blushing, came for-} relations, and from thence travel over Europe 5 
ward——"" My daughter madam—my only} and in two years to return again. This was a 
daughter. Angeliunaembrace your aunt, Mrs.| dreadful blow, but fearing to disoblige him, L 
Elmore” How like my dear sister, her| gave a reluctant consent, after assuring Ange- 
mother, she is,” exclaimed she, as pressing] lina that I could never love enother. Accor- 
frer to her bosom, slic kissed her repeatedly— dingly afew weeks after your mariage, we 
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42 
bade adieu to America ; and after a short pas-| here four years, and last spring that you men- 
sage reached kngland; I there quitted you, tioned, Charles was on his way to New-York, 
and travelled over Europe ; whilst in Italy, [jto execute some trifling business for me ; at 
received a letter from you, announcing the/that time, I received a letter from England 
birth of a son; after nearly two years had / stating that a rich old uncle of mine had lately 
elapsed, I set sail for America, with a joyous| died, and bequeathed all his tortune to Charles ; 
heart ; I found Angelina still the same sweet|I immediately sent after him with a letter, 
creature, but your father looked very ill, and directing him to return immediately, and pre- 
was rapidly declining ; our nuptials were cele- | pare for his voyage, as it was absolutely neces- 
brated with great splendour, and eight months sary for him to go to England and attend to 
after, your father died; this gave us much the affair. He returned with the messenger, 
affliction, as he had always been a kind and} who informed me that he found Charles ata 
affectionate father ; he was placed by the side} small village, as he had missed the road ; 
of your mother, and we kept possession of the| therefore this accounts for his sudden depart- 
same house—four months passed, and with|ure. Charles also informed me that on his 
them all my earthly hopes ; for it pleased the} way to New-York, he had missed the direct 
all powerful Being to deprive my wife of life, | road ; and had been detained at a village, on 
in giving birth to my daughter’—the feelings | account of an accident he then met with ; and 
of Mr. Melincourt were here too powerful— also of the kind treatment he had received, 
he paused to wipe away the fast falling tears, | from a gentleman and his charming daughter ; 
and Angelina concealed her face in her bosom and owned that he loved her, and was deter- 
wud sobbed aloud—in a few moments he re-| mined to marry her ; I laughed at him—but 
sumed, “ I thought never to have recovered little did I then think who it was—dear girl!” 
from this blow, but time dragged heavily on,and' said she, kissing Angeiina’s glowing cheek, 
1 determined to go with my infant daughter to|“ when you are united, I shall be at the summit 
some obscure place, and there bring her up in of happiness ; | am now on my way” added 
innocence, far from the reach of the rude!she “to New-York; where in a few days [ 
world ; 1 accordingly wrote a farewell letter to|}expect Charles will arrive ; and I shall have 
you, and retired to the litde village where I the pleasure of informing him of this happy 
now reside ; and heaven has well repaid me, meeting.” 
for she is the image of her mother, and also| Here Mrs Elmore ended, and during the 
partakes of her manners, and temper. This evening, it was arranged that Melincourt 
spring a year a young stranger passed through should return home again, (as Angelina’s spir- 
our village, who bore the name of Elmore, but its had recovered, and her glowing checks 
little did I suppose him to be my nephew as! announced that her health would soon be re- 
he does not in the least resemble your family ; | stored.) to prepare the house for the reception 
he gained upon the affections of Angelina, and | of Mrs. and Mr, Elmore, who would come on 
it was evident he also loved her; suddenly, he!as soon as possible. Accordingly the next 
departed, and we have never heard of him! morning after an affectionate farewell, they 
since, but as Angelina’s health was visibly de-| departed as Mrs. Elmore also, for New-York. 
clining, we proposed taking a journey to New- When they arrived at home, they found that 
York, am rejoiced that we did so, as we have Gertrude Bremer had been married the pre- 
here met with you” iceding day to Mr. Faiificld, and the whole 
Here Melincourt ceased, and Mrs. E.lmore family departed, the day that they arrived at 
replied, * All that you have related Melincourt| home, for Philadelpiba, where they intended to 
is perfectly correct, and now itis my turn. _| reside for the future. They soon afier received 
* After you left us in England, we remained a letter from Mrs. Elmore stating that Charles 
there with my husband’s relations, and a year) had arrived and that they would soon come on, 
after, I had the pleasure of presenting him as he wished his wedding to take place imme- 
with a son, in two years after, we received the diately. ‘They arrived at the village, the ensu- 
melancholy tidings of my father’s death ; and ing week ; but it would be needless to try to 
we cetermined to remain altogether in Eng-| describe the transport of Charics and Angelina, 
land, as my husband prefered it, and soon again wfter their separation—suflice it to say, that 
we had accounts of the death of my ever belov- after a few detightful weeks had passed, they 
ed sister and a farewell letter from you, an- were joined together in the holy bonds of wed- 
nouncing your determination to leave Philadel- lock ; Melincourt consented to leave his lide 
phia. LIrepeatedly wrote to you, but received cottage, and to reside with his sister and chil- ‘ 
no answers, we continued living in England, un-| dren in Philadelphia ; but not a summer pas- 
till my son Charles reached the age of fifteen, sed without their paying it a visit, and Melin- 
and at this time, Melincourt, I had to sustain|court, in after days, whilst seated around a 
us treat a loss as you suffered by the death ol | comfortable fire, with Charles and Angelina 
your wile, in the death of my husband; thus by his side, and his little grand-children climb- 
left alone, [determined to return to America—|ing on his knees, would often exclaim, as 
1 endeavoured to find out your place of resi-' would also Mrs. Elmore—“ OA! never did I 
dence, but could not sueceed—=I have now been |imagine to be so hafifiy again.” 
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Che Communicative Pockets. 


Slowly, and with his eyes fixed on the 
cround, the youth passed the gate, followed by 
his trusty squire. ‘The moon threw a feebie 
light on bis road. ‘The night was cool and rai- 
ny: but the chill gloom of nature was not 
equal to that whieh pervaded his heart. He 
had just passed the place of execution, when 
he heard behind him footsteps of a horse advan- 
cing at full speed, and the loud shrieks ofa 
fernale opparently in great distress. Herrman 
immediately concluded, that the sounds which 
assatled his ears originated in some violent 
attempt.— Mindful of the duties of chivalry, he 
turned his horse about, fixed himself firmly 
in the stirrups, and loudly called out to the 


person advancing to stop. st the same time} 


his sword glistened in the moon light, and the 
rusty squive who carried his lance, brandished 
it over his head till it whizzed again in the air. 
The stranger’s horse, ov suddenly finding an 
obstruction in his road, started back and snort- 
ed, The black rider uttered dreadful impre- 
cations, and the white igure behind him pit- 


AS 


}and on the wall hung a picture of St. Theresa, 
(Coneluded.) 





eously implored assistance. © Make way,’’) 
cried the former, “ whoever ye be, and let me 
pass. The girl is my sister; Lam carrying, 
her to a convent.” Tis false !” exclaimed, 
the female. “ For heaven’s sake have com-! 
passion. on an orphan 1”) Herrman recognised | 
with horror the voice of Amalberga. Without} 
farther consideration he tcll on the ravisher, 
who also knew how to handle his sword, and, 
was not backward at returning the blows | 
Who can tell how this conflict in the dark, 
might have terminated, bad not Herrman’s) 


The lady agreeably to the ancient custom, 
loosed the helmet of the knight with her own 
delicate fingers, and took it from his head; 
and when he had thrown his iron gauntlets on 
the table, she kissed his hand: She then fetch- 
ed a flagon of wine from a closet, pledged him 
the bowl, and a tear dropped into it. Herrman 
quaffed the generous beverage, as indeed he 
would have dene, had he been certain that-the 
poisonous drug lay at the bottom of the bowl. 
He soon bevan to imagine that his wine was 
really an enchanted potion, for liquid fire scem- 
edtorun through all his veins: but it was love, 
whose flames were again bursting from the 
ashes. “ O why is not Puttli here,” thought 
he: “how should I rejoice to find her inno- 
cent!” She looked at him so kindly, so tender- 
ly——no, it was absolutely. impossible she could 
be criminal. Ife then inquired the name of 
the person from whom he had reseued her. 
“ Did he not tell you lumself?”? replied Amal- 
berga. “Alas! he is my brother!” “ Your 
brother !—how ?—why?” “ Pardon me, sir 
knight, if I beg to be allowed to draw a veil 
over this horrid secret.”” “ Lacy !” cried Herr- 
min, with # voice that betrayed his profound 
emotion, “ the moment is arrived in which I 
must be made acquainted with everything, and 
sink. confounded at your feet, or hurry away 
with a heart rent to despair, by rush on the sa- 
bres of the infidels.” 

Amelberga started, and looked timidly at 
him. Lady,” continued he, * you must long 
since have perceived that 1 love you.” At 
these words the blood suddenly mounted into 
her pale cheeks. Tsong since: (he continued ) 


squire with his lance unhorsed their opponent,| shouid | have solicited your hand like an honour- 
undextended him senseless on the earth. * You) able man, but for certain extraordinary circum - 
are saved, fair Amalberga,’” said Jlerrman,| stances, for which [ was unable to account. 
with a faltering voice; * command whither 1} If you think it worth your while to clear up my 
shall conduct you”? Gracious God !’”? ex-|doubts,. answer my inquiries ;.and if you de- 
claimed the trembling muiden, “ you are the: spise not this hand, conceal nothing from me” 
knight of Runenburg.” © 1 am.” Then to, Amalberga raised her eyes and replied, I will 
you | owe the preservation of my honour and! conceal nothing from you.” ® But ask no 
of my life!’ At the word honour Herrman quesuons on the subject, whatever may be 
abrunk back, but forebore to reply. After a) your astonishment, that | should be acquainted 
short pause, he coldiy asked, * Will you return! with things which you thought hidden from all 
to Bamberg?” She answered in the affirma-|the world.” “1 will ask no questions,” said 
tive. He ordered his squire to lead her horse| Amaiberga. “ Well, then—some time ago 
by the bridle, and himself rode slowly and! you hada forged bill in your pocket-—” Amal- 
silently before to her habitation. Here he! berga was thunderstruck. But why so con- 
drily bade her farewell, and turned his horse fused?” added Herrman. “ How can Ff help 
Without making any inquiry respecting her| being so? How should you know it?” “ You 
adventure. But Amalberga embraced his knee, promised to ask no questions: What was the 
with virgin modesty. “ No sir knight,” said) meaning. of this bill.” 

she, * you shall not depart thus. Come into] “ I have vowed to St. Theresa that the secret 
my. house, that 1 may refresh you with a bowl! should never escape my lips; but she is a wit- 
of generous wine, and that by the taper’s light} ness to our conversation, and, for the sake of 
you may witness my grateful tear.”—Away !| my suspected innocence, she will release me 
be gone! cried Herrman’s head: stay, whis-| from my. vow. There was an opulent mer- 
pered his heart, and he did stay. Adelightful)chant at Nurnberg, in whose name this bill 
sensation thrilled his whole frame when he en-| was forged, and who was fortunately an old 
tered Amalberga’s neat apartment.—Here| friend of my father’s. He soon discovered 
stood the spinning-wheel,: there the loom :ithe culprig, my unfortunate brother, whecaught 
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in the toils of a selfish woman, had no other 
means of supporting her extravagance. Out 
of respect for my father’s memory, the mer- 
chant forebore to make the transaction public, 
and merely required compensation to be made 
in private ; but his indulgence was repaid with 
abuse and scorn. Onthis he came to me, and 
complained that he should be necessitated to 
stigmatise the name of his deceased friend, and 
at the same time to wound my feelings I was 
exceediygly alarmed. I had just then embroi- 
dered acostly robe, which it took me two years 
to finish, in those leisure hours which I could 
spare from the wheel and the loom. I intend- 
ed to show offin at the next tournament. But 
I hesitated not a moment to save the honour 
of my misguided brother, and to preserve my 
ancient family from disgrace. Ishowed my| 
work to the Nurnberger, who was well pleased | 





less, sooner or later, accomplish his design 
My uncle warned me to be on my guard, and 
even advised me to remove out of the bishop’s 
dominions.” 

* And why did you not follow his advice ?” 
asked Herrman. * I intended,” rejoined Amal- 
berga, and a deeper glow c rimsoned her cheeks, 
“T intended, but put it off from day to day. 
Must I tell you why?” At these words she 
raised her downcast eyes, which made a mod- 
est confession, and then again became fixed on 
the ground. To what risks have you expos- 
ed yourself !”? said Herrman, in great agitation. 
“ I thought,” continued Amalberga, “ that the 
bishop would never set decency so far at deti- 
ance as to carry me by force from my own 
house in the midst of the town. Then again 
|l took every possible precaution to frustrate 
his artifices. Against one person only I was 


with it that to compromise the matter, he gave /not on my guard, and that was my own brother. 


up the bill, and took the robe. 


I put the bill My heart rejected, with horror, the idea that he 


in my pocket, to deliver it to my uncle as soon; was capable of assisting in the execution of the 


as | should see him. 
day. 
er, in order to spare his feelings.” 

“ What!’ 
brother,, whose reputation you magnanimously | 
preserved, would have carr ied you off to-day by | 
force??? “Thesame,” “1 implore you, fair) 
lady, to explain this riddle also” Give me 
your word, that you will not betray my secret.” 
My word and my honour.” © Well,then, you 


This happened the next 


must know, that the hypocritical bishop has| 


long been striving to ensnare my virtue.” 


“The bishop?” ‘He might probably imag- 
ine, that my poverty favoured his base designs. 
He persecuted me with proposals, which were 
rejected with deserved abhorrence. He sought 


1 never said a word about it to my broth- | 





atrocious project of his sister’s dishonour. How 
grievously was I mistaken ! Him who was al- 
ways needy, the bishop has but too easily gain- 


’ exclaimed Herrman, “ and this|ed over, and promised him one of his nieces 


‘in marriage. Yesterday he persuaded me to 
pay a visit to an aged blind aunt, who lives re- 
tired not far from Bamberg. Without the 
least suspiction, I mounted behind him. The 
old lady received us most kindly, and enter- 
tained us in the best manner she could. When 
it began to be dusk, | reminded my brother, 
that it was time to return home. He made 
various excuses for delaying our departure, so 
that it was not tll near midnight that we ut 
length set out ; but instead of taking the road 
to Bamberg, he gallopped away, and threaten- 


to gain my uncle by splendid promises, but | ed to murder me if I olbstinately persisted in 


that excellent old man, though poor as myself, | 
despised the powerful bishop. He then con-| 
cealed his mortification, praised my virtue, and | 
called me his daughter —Fool that I was, he) 
completely deceived me. Some months since, 
perhaps you still remember the time when I 
was away for two whole weeks,”  Welldo] 
remember it.” replied Herrman, with a sigh. 
© The abbess of Frauenthal had enticed me 
into her convent. I considered her as a wo- 
man of integrity, and had no concepuon that 
her sacred habit couldcover such yillany. Too 





‘spurning my good fortune, as he termed it, 
The restis known to you. Death would soon 
‘have been my portion, had not the hand of 
| Providence conducted to me a generous pro- 
tector.’ 

“ Worse than death !” muttered Herrman. 
*“Qno!t” rejoined Amalberga; “ for I had 
long provided for the worst. Since the affair 
in the convent, I always carried poison about 
me. Had every other hope failed, that should 
have saved me.” ‘ For that purpose, was it ?” 
cried Herrman, with transport, and would have 


soon I found that she was but the bishup’s|thrown himself at her feet, when he suddenly 
agent, and that, in the asylum of virtue, | was|imagined that he again heard Puttli’s voice, as 
to be delivered up to him either by fraud or|he read the letter, the horrid contents of which 
force 1 was a prisoner. It was not long be-/drove him from Bamberg. “ Lady,” stammer- 
fore he made his appearance, and had recourse ed he, “there is but one more weight that 
to entreaties and threats. I gave myself up| presses on my heart. Your frankness gives 
for lost, but my patron saint did not forsake me courage. The most atrocious circumstance 
ue ; [ prayed to her most fervently, and she of all yet remains to be explained.” The 
touched the heart of the porteress, who opened most atrocious !” repeated Amalberga with 
the gate the of convent for me one very dark astonishment. “ T have nothing more to ex- 
night. 4 fled to my uncle ; and as he has con- plain” ‘Have you not murdered a child?” 
fidants at coutt, I was soon apprised, through She shuddered. “ Surely you cannot be seri- 
him, how the bishop had raved when he beard ous?” “ Can you deny, that a few days since 
of my escape, and sworn he would, nevertlre-|there was in your pocket a note without sig- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 








ature, doubiless from some favoured lover, | 











* who thanked you for having murderedhischild,| | 
+ and thereby saved your reputation ?” 16 tit anne ada yeery a eee ake 
tlerrman was not a litle confounded when| t sti sec a ex a item 2. 
73 Amalberga suddenly burst into a loud laugh. 
i]. She opened a drawer and took out a paper. Hohn Aoams, LL. D. 
Ss, which she handed to him. * Do you mean Second president of the United States, and 
mR this?” said she. “ The same.” “ Itis from) political writer of considerable reputation, 
« my old uncle. You are acquainted with his| was descended from one of the most respect- 
z, satirical turn. When related to him my ad-| able families who founded the colony of Mas- 
on venture in the convent, he was at first highly | sachusetts, and was born at Braintree, Octo- 
“a exasperated, and vowed that he would run the} ber 19, 1735. 


~ bishop through the body. J reminded him of| At an early age he was distinguished for 
our poverty and weakness, and that it would be| his scholarship, and graduated at Harvard col- 





e. better to say nothing about the matter, than to| lege. He there entered on the study of the 
- sive scope to malicious tongues, and to draw| law, and in a few years rose to distinguished 
in down @n us the vengeance of a powerful ene-| eminence in his profession. 

te my. I succeeded in pacilying him; but a few) His first publication was * fn Essay on 


P days afterwards he could not withstand the im-, Canon and Feudal Law,” a wo; af consider- 





ry pulse to write a long and cutting satire on the able merit, learning, and research. He after- 

" bishop, with the intention of distributing it at} wards employed his pen in the cause of his i 

ce court. I trembled for the consequences, and) country, which had no little influence in exci- 

‘7 begged him to lend me the piece, as though I ting the spirit of the revolution, and in diffu- 

a. wanted to read or copy it, and threw it into the; sing a general acquaintance of the principles 

‘ fire. This is what he in this note jocosely|of civil liberty among his fellow citizens d 

es calls, murdering his child.” throughout all the colonies. ; 

to It is impossible for language to describe the! Such was his high standing for stern in- ! 

7 feelings of the knight when he beheld the ob-/tegrity and abilities as a statesman and a law- ; 

- ject of his affections standing before him pure yer, that he was unanimously chosen a member , 

a aud unimpeachable. Love and shame bent his|of the first congress, which met at Philadel- 

a knees, and the vehemence of his passion plead-| phia in 1774, and re-elected in the following 

n ed in excuse of the odious suspicion. The) year. 

ft, following day he presented Amalberga as his) In that august assembly of sages, philoso- q 

le wife to the bishop, who “ grinned horribly a! phers, and statesmen, whose deliberations will ‘ 

50 ghastly smile.’—Vhe old knight celebrated never cease to reflect their effulgence on the 

m the union of his neice in a spirited epithalan-/ nations of the world, he uniformly stood in the 

“i ium, and nevergdid a happier pair ascend the! first rank, and bore a distinguished and con- 

a. bridal bed.—Heirman daily discovered new| Spicuous part in all the discussions of that 

n attractions in his wife. She had but one fault, eventful period, which finally ended in a separ- 

it, in common with ail her sex—curiosily. She/ ation of the colonies from Great Britain. 

me did not rest, till in a happy moment she drew| He was one of the first to perceive that a 

of from her husband in what manner he had be-| cordial reconciliation with Great Britain was 

“‘ come so intimately acquainted with the con-|impossible ; and was therefore one of the most 
tents of her pocket. He obliged her indeed|conspicuous members who were appointed to | 

n. to promise with an oath, not to reveal the se-| draft the ever memorable Declaration of In- 

d cret; and she faithfully kept her vow for many | dependence, which, after considerable discus- 

zs years, But when her beautiful daugiters, sion, was passed July 4, 1776, declaring these 

ie grew up, Amalberga could not withstand the| United States free, sovereign, and independent. 

id impulse which she felt to communicate it to, In the next year, Mr. Adams was appointed 

them. Thus it circulated privately from one) joint commissioner with Drs. Franklin and 

- to another, till at length it was transmitted to Lee, to proceed to the court of Versailles, to 4 

ly the present age, in which the ladies may per-| negotiate a treaty of alliance and commerce. 

. haps have still swonger reasons than even! in 1779 he returned home, and was elected ; 

h those of former times, for not turning their;a member of the convention which met to ' 

* pockets inside out. But, behold ! in order to| frame a constitution for his native state. In 

it prevent the danger of being betrayed by some| this assemblage of talents and wisdom, his la- 

5 malicious Puttli, they suddenly and unanimous-| bours as a statesman were pre-eminent; and ; 

e ly came to the resolution—of wearing in fuiure | the constitution indebted for many of her most 

" no frockets at all. excellent provisions. 

h a in 1780, he was commissioned by congress 

- The question “ Why Printers do not succeed! to proceed to Europe, to conciliate the favour 

”% in business as well as Brewers ?”? was thus an-! and obtain assistance from the powers on the 

i. swered—* Because Printers work for the head,| continent, in our arduous struggle for indepen- 

e and Brewers for the stomach, and where twen-|dence. [by his superior address he procured , 
ty men haye a stomach but one has a head,” = | from the Dutch, the necessary sums for carry- ' 
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img on the war, as well as concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the republic of the United 
Netherlands. He afterwards went to Paris, 
and assisted in concluding the general peace. 
Mr. Adams was next appointed the first 
minister to the court of Great Britain. Du- 
ring his stay in Europe, he published his 
celebrated Defence of the Constitutions ol 
the United States, in which he advocates, as 
the principles of a free government, equal re- 
presentation, of which number, or property, or 


both, should be a rule; a total separation of 


the executive from the legislative power, and 
of the judicial from both; and a balance in the 
legislature by three independent, equal branch- 
es. “ If there is one certain truth,” says he, 
** to be collected from the history of all ages, 
it is this : that the people’s rights and liberties, 
and the democratical mixture in a constitution, 
can never be preserved without a strong execu- 
tive; orin other words, without separating 
the executive power from the leyislative.”’ 
Mr. Adams, after having twice filled the 
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are the autumnal skies—the withered loaf. 
and fuding beauty of nature in decay. 

I am the “soul of song.” To me music 
owes its most subduing charm—and to /ioesy 
[ give the pathos and the passion which sotten 
and soothe the heart—and Love too knows my 
|influence—I not only create its enthusiasm— 
but give a constancy to its rapturous emo- 
itions :—Of Genius too I am the chosen com- 
|panion—not only the /over and the oct are 
mine—but I dwell in the classic halls where 
wisdom and science hold their court—and 
throw my mystic spells around their votaries— 
To Devotion also, | give an energy and zeal— 
[ am not a dark and gloomy bower—but “a 
nymph of mild though pensive mien’”—born 
to captivate but the feeling heart, 

— 
PHlowrrs. 

I do love flowers ? ‘They are the very poetry 
of nature ; we read on their glowing leaves 
every sympathy of the human heart. The na- 
tives of the sunny east have been their inter- 








office of vice-president of the United States, preters, and a more beautiful language never 
was, in the year 1796, called by the almost | found translation! How delightful the tales 
unanimous suffrage of his fellow citizens, to| which the modest violet and the tintless lily tell 
fill the presidential chair, which had been va-|to the soul! Where is the heart so dead as 
cated by the resignation of Washingtion. not to read volumes of feeling in the bell of 

This office he filled with his usual ability | spring crocus, and on the more beautiful bo- 
until the expiration of the term for which he|som of the summer rose? I never loved An- 
was elected, when, like his great predecessor,|gela until 1 saw her gathering flowers, and 
he retired from office, after having faithfully | smiling at their beauty, as she shook the dewy 
served his country, and contributed to her hap-! moisture from their glistening leaves! It was 


piness and prosperity, to spend the remainder | 
of his days as a private citizen. 

He died at his seat in Quincy, at about 6 
o’clock in the afternoon, on the 4th of July last, | 
in the ninety-second year of his age. | 


EEE: _ — Sa | 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 

















HAiclancholy. 

I come at the evening nour—when the! 
stars of love shine softly from the azure hea-| 
vens—when the sweet smiles of the moon, 
fall gently on the shadowy grove below—and| 
infuse my spirit into the meditative bosom. 
Icome at the midnight season, when all is dark | 
around and all is silent there, save when the 
Whip-poor-will is heard, Chanticleer’s more 
cheering voiee comes gaily from the neigh- 
bouring bower—lI gaze with rapture on the 
setting sun: I watch his golden beams as they 
shed a halo on the wood-crowned hill—and 
listen with delight to the ocean waves as they 
foam and dash against the rocky shore—I wan- 
der where the forest rises in all its grand and 
impressive majesty—and dear is the night 
song of the winds as they whistle round some 
isolated dwelling—I love the chunder’s tone— 
and the lightning’s flash amid the deepening 
gloom, and stray where the cataract is heard 








through the uncultivated wilds of nature—mine 


early in the morning; and although the sun 
had not yet won all its warmth, it at least boas- 
ted of all its brightness; and the flaxen tres- 
ses of Angela took a golden gleam, while, as 
the soft breezes kissed them, they undulated 
like the sparkling waves of a rivulet, when the 
bright luminary smiles upon its waters. 

* Did not the sweetness of the violet pour- 
tray you better,” said 1, as 1 approached, “ 1 


'would compare your beauty to that of * Eng- 


land’s first best rose,’ which you are now in 
the very act of gathering.” “ I love a moss- 
rose !”’ said Angela, blushing at my earnest- 
ness ; “ there is a witchey in the simple garb 
which enshrouds its beauties.” Your inno- 
cence.” I resumed pertinaciously, ¥ to the li- 
ly—”? “And my wildness, doubtless,” in- 
terrupted the laughing beauty, * to the eglan- 
tine ; for I have already traversed the valley, 
and watched the rising of the sky’s demi-god 
from yonder hills.” 

In the enthuiasm of the moment, the flow- 
ers fell from her hand, and in an instant 1 was 
at her feet, busied in re-arranging them. We 
were both kneeling on the earth; her warm 
breath dried the moisture on the blossoms 
which I held, and twice her taper fingers touch- 
ed me ere our sweet task was enced. “1 will 
retain this little pale lily,” said 1, when we had 
outworn our occupation, “but, in return, I 
will betow on you this Provence rose ; receive 
it with a smile, for it is Love’s own flower.” 











« Away! it is not for me then,” said Angela ; | 
and throwing towards me a smail branch of| 
myrtle which she had worn in her bosom, 
“take the evergreen,” she cried, sportively, 
«“ Love’s flowers soon fade, those of Friendship 
endure forever-” And ere I could reply, she 
had bounded from my side, and I watched 
her light figure as it swiftly and gracefully | 
disappeared amid the mazes of the shrubbery | 
Strange, that though I had always deemed her | 
beautiful, I had never loved her till then ! 

In the morning we again met—more flow: 
ers! the litthe Provence rose had not been 
spurned; she had returned to seek it, and it 
had replaced the myrule. What exchange of 
vows ever breathed such delicacy of passion, 
and such tenderness of soul, as that simple 
transfer of nature’s own cherished pledges? I 
saw her at an assembly—art had mimicked 
nature to adorn her, and her flaxen tresses 
were confined by a slight chaplet of Provence 
roses ! She blushed as my eye rested on them, 
and we were mutually silent: it was a theme 
too sacred to be touched on amid revelry and 
heartlessness. The soul of Angela was as 
pure as the blossoms in which she delighted ; 
| have seen her weep over a faded flower, and 
sigh upon the leaves of a declining one. This 
was enthusiasm—and yet, woe to the coldness 
which would check the soft exuberance of fee- 
ling ! There is something holy in the love 
shed upon these tinted children of nature, 
these litle silent portraitures of heaven: We 
may scorn the tear which weeps the loss of a 
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gemmed andean, or a diamond tiara for they 


are but the types of vanity, but a fallen rose and, 
a trodden violet, are holy in their origin, pure | 


| 


in their existence, sweet amid their ruin.— 
Does not heaven lend its sunbeam and its tear 
to gladden and support them ? and shall man 
coldly neglect that which heaven cherishes ? 
The woman of fashion crowds her conserva- 
tory with exotics ; but it is vanity, not feeling, 


\ 


the bonquet on her bosom, and the chaplet on 
her brow are composed of the fragram and 
elegant blossoms of the fluer d’orange: they 
are a type to the heart of the bridegroom, of 
the sweetness and innocence of her whom he 
has made his own. 

Does a Persian fair favour the warrior who 
loves her, she teaches him his happiness by 
flowers ; does that warrior fear her fickleness, 
he depreciates her inconsistency by the same 
wordless oracles. The devo:ee decks the shrine 
of her favorite saint with blossoms, and the 
heathen crowns his idols with a coronal of the 
same fragrant but perishable Kems—gems, of 
which nature is so justly vain, that while she 
coldly conceals in her bosom the virgin pearl 
and the imperial diamond, she diplays these in 
all their magnificence ; and I, old manas I am, 
glory in these tell tale harbingers of the revol- 
ving seasons, and despite the ridicule of the 
thing, | seldom resist the temptation of trans- 
ferring a rose-bud from its * parent stem” to 
my button-hole. 

—— 

When Oliver Cromwell, first coined his 
money, an old cavalier, looking on one of the 
new pieces, read this inscription on one side, 
“ God is with us,””—on the other, “ the Com- 
monwealth of England.” “1 see” said he, 
“ that God and the Commonwealth are on dif- 
ferent sides,” 

— 

Curran the Irish orator, was once asked 
what an [rish gentleman, just arrived in Eng- 
land, could mean by perpetually putting out 
his tongue. 1 suppose, said the wit, * he’s 


. 


trying to catch the English accent.” 


Sa ee eae 


SUMMARY. 


New Invention.—The Advocate, of Rathway, N. J. 
gives notice that a gentleman of that place has invented 














an improvement in the steam engine, which will not only 


increase its force, but compress its bulk. 
Valuable Discovery.—A short time since a marble 


which dictates the act ; for with her, feeling 1S) quarry was accidentally discovered on the estate of 
often as exotic as her flowers :—but where | Van Burgh Livingston, Esq. near Yonkers, Westche:- 
beauty twines them amid her tresses, or repo- | ter County. The marble is said to be of a very superior 
ses them upon her bosom, we feel that the eye jacenys ir" from sand, pure white, and yields readily 
. ‘ to the chisel. 
has less portion in the arrangement than the vibgunne 
a * + , . =e e r . ‘ - = 
heart; and never does the rose = so beau MARRIED, 
teously as when it reflects her blushes, of Cae In this city, on Thursday evening the 10th inst. by the 
hale so odourous a perfume, as when it has/ Rey. Mr. King, Mr. Sylvanus Heath, to Miss Alma Stow. 
m? J ’ 
been breathed upon by her sighs. At New Paltz, Ulster Co. on the 22d ult. by the 
Can there be aught more exquisitely touch-| Rev. Mr. R. Bogardus, Mr. Jenjamin Van Wagener, 
. ; . . Wa ~ | Merchant, to Miss Catharine Dubois eldest daughter of 
ing, than to see, in France, the corse of Os cskan Wibhiaie: 4 7 
a ea aie ; thf , yonathan Dubois, Esq. all of that place. 
young unmart ied female bestrewn with flowers At the same place, by the Rev. Mr. Ostrum, Danie! 
amongst which the azure periwinkle ranks pre- HH, Ostrum, Esq. to Miss Emma Benton, daughter of 
eminent. A few hours, and all appear to have | Doct. Barnabas Benton. 
i ; ; DIED 
perished together—the maiden and the flow- ee a 
. A e 29th ult. Maj. Willia y, aged 
ers.—the blossoms which had once adorned}. ,At 4uburn, on the 29th ul Maj. William Ray, age 
af wlow 1 bee years, long advantageously known to the public, not 
her IPeSses, and the cheek that had glowec ‘ouly from his sufferings as a prisoner at Tripoli, but for 
with inward exultation at their beauty, are one | his poetical and literary talents. 
common ruin! Again, in that land of fancy, | At Greenbush, on Saturday last, after a lingering ill- 
does the bride step forth from her chamber to | ness Capt, Lathrop Allen, aged 76. He was a Captain 


2 








fin the army of the revolution, 
In this city, on Tuesday last, Mr. ITenry Miner, in 
|the O6th year of his age, 


meet the chosen one of her heart, and her sim- 
ple and appropriate ornaments are flowers— 
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~~! There with Contentinent ever she resides 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 





TO NANCY 
‘hy fair image floats before me, 
‘Thy dark rolling eyeballs glare ; 
Scenes of other days come o’e1 
Happier than when happy there ; 
For the thoughts of joys departed, 
Varnish and exalt those joys: 
Phantoms of the brain have started 
Pleasures oft, which sense destroys. 


nie 


{ remember all thy glances, 
Shot electric thro’ my nerves; 
All thy sportive, gay advances, 
All thy thoughtful, coy reserves ; 
Every gesture, air and motion 
Forming one enchanting whole,— 
Bowing down in fond devotion 
Prone and prostrate, heart and soul. 
Bear me Oye wings of fancy 
To our sylvan scenes again, 
Where the smiles and frowns of Nancy 
Now would licence, now restrain ; 
Let me hear her songs repeated 
Sighing thro’ the cooling shade, 
How the jover oft was cheated 
How forsaken oft, the maid. 
Then those vows in transport utter’d 
Passion’s music, lover's glee, 
When my heart was heav'd and flutter'd, 
Naucy, at the thoughts of thee ; 
All—'tis nemory’s task to feel them, 
All the pains and pleasures known, 
Pains that pleas’d, with thee to heal them, 
Pieasures found, with thee alone, 


ifudson, 1826. 


C. 


——— 
PUACE.—Inscrisep To AMELIA. 
Peace, that sheds a heavenly sunshine on the soul.” 
Dr. Portevs. 
urora's colden beams — t ting’d the hills 
And the far lake v to flow, 
tnd sweet was heard a sound of murmuring rijls— 
lhe trees and flow rets slione in brighter glow 
as beauteous below 


lh diamonds see m’d 


lor all the scene w 
Vien eraceful dow he 
tyicn graceiul Gown the 

Came gentie Peace, 


Beauteous she shone, 


rich luxuriant wild, 

fair daughter of the skies: 
Religion’s darling child— 
iranquility beam’d heavenly in her eyes, 


Aud at her voice was hush’d the mourner’s Sighs. 


yr gentle 
Wr n 
Or as the 
its 
As 


voice was tender as the lute 
faint tis heard amid the y 
notes soit of the me us flute 
tones seem as a heavy 
the 


outhful throng-— 

00M 
. hat r ’ 

breaths enay 


in the eve musick sight 


ge 
Peace n all the world around 
ld as a palace seem— 
bhauned 
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Diffusing happiness her name impart— 
Mild is her gentle reign where she presides, 

Gaining the affections of the happy heart, 

Nor friends so lovely ever wish to part 


In vain the exile on a foreign strand 
Looks round for Peace her sadden’d heart 
But if Contentment’ 
Is heard; lov'd Peace that instant will 
Hush’d is the exile’s sigh, and wip d the falling 


to 4 heer 
S$ Voice in sweet command 
appear— 


tear 


I heard a sound soft echoing ‘long the vale 
Like musick from the dread the fearful fiel 

The field of death, of battle ghastly pale 
Where once proud man was taught the sword to wielé 
For self-defence or pride to use the 


’ 
ly 


shield.* 


Columbia’s shore 
st his brother man— 


But now the sound is sweet! 
Lifts not the sword again 
Now heard is not the thundering cannon’s roar; 
Peace reigns in glory oer this va 
The mother clasps her only boy a 


st domam— 
ain. 


May she upon remotest nations shine 
While Commerce blesses nations far away 
And every land in unison combine 
Each others good to seek each others good t obey 
And Peace o’er all the world extend her lovely sway 
* Written while the 
field of battle on the close o 
and Great Britain—15$ 14. 


soldier’s were passing from the 


} , T ¢ 
the war between the U.$ 





‘ENIGMIAS. 


66 ‘We ‘know thes 


things to be mere trifles. 


Answer to the PUZZLES in our last. 

Puzz.F 1.—Nothing. 

Puzzuk 11.—Warrington. 

NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

I am a word of five letters, and am found in woman's 
smile—in the basilisk’s eye—in a bottle of 
quid of tobacco, Omit my first letter, and the remaining 
four express the effect produced by the above-mentioned 
subjects upon mind and matter—Onmit my first and se- 
cond lette rs, and | become no inconsiderable appendage 
to a man’s body—Onmit my first and fourth letters, and 
atrue Turk will not touch m my 
and I aim vociferated by a militia captain on parade— 
then omit my first letter, and lL am formed by the rain 
bow, and also am one ofthe attributes Milton bestowed 
on the devil. 


: 
Vine, and in 


e——transpose whole, 


It. 
No rose can boast a lovelier hur 
‘Than L can, when my birth is new; 
Of shorter date than is that flow’er 
I bloom and fade within an hour. 
Though some in me their honour place, 
ar the token of disgrace : 

eager toreveal 
secrets i would fain conceal, 

coxcombs, wits, agree in this, 
lly destroy my peace ; 
ainst my will to stoop so low 


nand | come and go 
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